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I N the preſent enlightened, and enlightening period 
of ſociety, to argue in favour of any thing old, or eſta- 
bliſhed, is to undertake a taſk, if not of danger, at leaſt, 
of odium.— The fame diſadvantage, may, probably, be 
expected to attend any oppoſition to the encreaſing ſpirit 
of reforming innovation. Every day, has its peculiar ' 
faſhion of ſentiment, as well as of dreſs, which, to reſiſt, 
requires 'in any individual, ſome effort of reſolution. 
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The new fangled affectation of the preſent times, conſiſts 
briefly in a thorough contempt for the barbarous igno- 
rance of all paſt ages, and a ſelf-ſufficient confidence in 
the omnipotence of the wiſdom of our own. The in- 
concluſive futility of experience, the Gothic blindneſs of 
former days, the happy illumination of the preſent ; uni- 
verſal unreſtricted liberty, toleration, and the rights of 
man, form the ſhort vocabulary of modern political 
tuition. | 


The conciſeneſs, irreſiſtible efficacy, and obvious 
fiimplicity of this brief, and as it were, magical incanta- 
tion, adapt it to all capacities, and render it of general 
uſe. It becomes a charm, before which, every ſuperſti- 
tious phantom of reaſon, and of experience, muſt 
inſtantly vaniſh. The moſt rooted ſtructure of govern- 
ment, the oldeſt monument of political wiſdom, cannot 
for a moment ſtand its exploſive fury. Theſe new 
doctrines, ſtarted by intereſted would-be legiſlators, 
preached from pulpits by certain divines, and diligently 
diffuſed by their lay ſectaries, are admirably adapted for 
vulgar reception. They ſpeak to the intereſt and the 
paſſions of the loweſt in the community, without troub- 
ling their underſtandings. They require no proceſs of 
reaſoning to comprehend, and furniſh at once a ready 
anſwer to the moſt elaborate arguments, which infringe 
upon them. It is no wonder, then, that this little leſſon, 
| which 


on 


which requires but to be got by heart, ſhould be ever 
ready in the mouths of thoſe, who are unable, or un- 
willing, to learn any thing more difficult ;——indeed, ac- 
cording to their preſent progreſs, it would be mat- 
ter of little ſurprize, if theſe political dogmas were 
to be ſhortly made a part of the common ſchoal educa- 
tion, and if the next generation of our children, were to 
be trained, as ſoon as they had left their cradles, to liſp 
forth, along with their as in preſenti, the doctrine of 
the Rights of Man. 


Availing themſelves of this 'cant of the times, the 
Roman Catholics of this country, or at leaſt, by far the 
majority of them, have thought proper to take this fa- 
vourable opportunity of coming forward, to claim a re- 
moval of their diſabilities. And with thoſe who decide 
all queſtions of ſtate by the criterion of the rights of 
man, the matter will not admit of the leaſt heſitation. 
To thoſe, however, who are able and willing ſeriouſly 
to reflect, to thoſe who think” the ſcience of politics a 
matter of reaſoning, and not a theme for declamation; 
the following thoughts on the preſent queſtion concerning 
the Catholics, are, ſubmitted. Their object is in ſome 
ſort, to methodize, and place the matter in iſſue, in its 
proper point of view; and the plan, which they will en- 
deayour to purſue, will be, brevity as far as poſſible, and 
ſome little preciſion. 
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Previous to an inveſtigation of the propriety of the 
preſent claim of the Roman Catholics, it is neceſſary to 
aſcertain what their claims are. This may appear an 


obvious matter; but it is one, which, nevertheleſs, I 


fear is not in general ſufficiently attended to, and one, 
which I apprehend, will, on conſideration, be found to 
contain more than is commonly thought. Were the 
parties, in all controverſies, to ſet out with a definite, 
and open ſtatement of their ſentiments, the merits, 
would, I believe, ſeldom be difficult of diſcovery. But 
concealment is ſometimes politic. In the preſent caſe, 


I do not any where find, any expreſs, accurate ſtatement 
of grievances, from any authoriſed body of the Roman f = 
Catholics; nor any definite demand of an increaſe of 
privileges, toben, and to what degree. All that we have, 
is a kind of general complaint, a general demand of 
relief. This indeterminate ambiguity, may, perhaps, 
be beſt for their purpoſe; perhaps, too explicit a ſtate- 
ment of their defires, might not be fo adviſeable. But 
this vague method lays under a conſiderable diſadvan- 
tage thoſe who would argue againſt them. To obviate 
this, as far as lies in my power, and at the ſame time, 
to proceed with the greateſt fairneſs, I ſhall endeavour as 
well as I can, to collect and concentrate their ſeveral 


-- demands. 


And, before I proceed further, it may be pro- 
4 
- per to declare that what has been faid, does not 


apply 


WH 


[ $4 
apply univerſally to all the Catholics in the king- 


dom. 


Some of them have come forward with an explicit, 
and a moderate ſtatement of their wiſhes and views. 
By far the majority, however, in number, if not in reſ- 
pectability, it is ſaid, are of a different opinion, and by 
the moſt marked diſapprobation of the proceedings of the 
other portion, have declared themſelves of principles 
much leſs moderate. This internal diviſion, does not, 
it muſt be confeſſed, at -the firſt bluſh, ſhew very fa- 
vourably to the cauſe itſelf. But even the diſſent of 
the moſt reſpectable of their own community, ſhall not 
be taken as a deciſive concluſion againſt them. Let us. 
examine their principles on their own merits. 


Their ſentiments, (I mean, thoſe of the bulk of their 
people,) have, I underſtand, been depoſited in the breaſts 
of certain delegates, deputed by the body at large, and 
forming a kind of club, under the title of the Catholic 
Society. This being the only body apparently conſti- 
tuted by authority from them, is the only one of whoſe 
proceedings we are warranted to take cognizance. The 
ſentiments of this ſociety, are, I preſume, to be found in 
a Declaration, publiſhed by them, and ſigned by their 
ſecretary, one Theobald M<Kenna. This declaration, it 

mnſt 
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muſt be confeſs d, is extremely well adapted for its 
purpoſes, and contains the whole ſtrength of their caſe. 
It is written with ſpirit, yet with caution. But it is ex- 
tremely indefinite; tis true, no perſon of common diſ- 
cernment, can read it through, and not ſee its general 
tendency; but the particular deſign, and the entire 
extent of it, are artfully gloſſed over, and may well eſ- 
cape a ſuperficial obſerver, It contains a ſhewy kind 
of diſplay of grievances, and a pathetic application to 
the feelings, but not one ſentence, ſtating with preci- 
ſion, their demands. This is, exactly, according to 
their policy. It is neceſſary, the general doctrine ſhould 
have ſoftened the hearts, and prepared the minds of men, 
before they enter into an explicit ſtatement. What they 
have omitted, however, I ſhall, endeavour to collect 
from different ſentences of their declaration, as well as 
from the tout enſemble of their proceedings. If I ſhall 
miſquote, or mutilate, the declaration is in the hands of 
every one, and I am open to detection. If I conclude 
falſely from it, it will not be difficult to refute me. 

The declaration, after an introductory panegyric on 
their own very laudable conduct, in not proving down- 
right rebels, ſtates, that © a number of Roman Catholics, 
* reſident in Dublin, have formed themſelves into a 
* ſociety, which they invite their fellow ſufferers through 
£ the nation to unite with, which ſhall have for its object, 

©« to 


1 


« to conſider, and individually, to ſupport, with all 


« their zeal, and perſonal influence, ſuch meaſures not 
« inconſiſtent with their duty to the civil magiſtrate, 
ce as ſhall appear likely to relieve them, from the oppreſſions 
« and diſgualifications impoſed in this country, on perſons 
« profeſſing the Roman Catholic Religion. We do there- 


fore unanimouſly reſolve, 


« That we will, to the utmoſt of our power, en- 
% deavour, by all legal, and conſtitutional means, to 
« procure the repeal of the laws by which we are 
« aggrieved, as Roman Catholics. That we will promote 
repeated applications to every branch of the legiſlature 
« for that purpoſe ; and aſſiſt ſuch applications by all 
% means of legal influence, which it ſhall at any time, 
be poſſible for us to exert;” A little farther on, they 
ſay, © we defire only, that property in our hands may 
“e have its due weight; and merit in our children, its 
© rational encouragement.” 


And © again, we ſolicit, a ſhare of intereſt in the 


e exiſtence of the commons.“ 


And near the end, „we will endeavour, by tem- 
perate, unremitting aſſiduity, to procure the benefit of 
that conſtitution, which, of all our fellow ſubjects, is 
« denied alone to thoſe of our perſuaſion.” 


Theſe 
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Theſe are the only expreſs declarations of their de- 


mands, or of their ſentiments, which I can meet with; 


how indeterminate theſe are, muſt ſtrike every reader. 
But ſomething may be collected from other paſlages. 
The enumeration of their grievances and diſabilities, 


neceſſarily includes a defire of their removal. Concerning 
theſe, they ſay, © the whole legiſſative, the whole executive, 
te the whole judicial power of the ſlate, is in the hands of 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


men, over whom they have no controul, and with 
whom they can have little intercourſe. They are 
prohibited to engage in any mode of induſtry, from 
which it is poſſible to debar them, or which is worth 
the monopoly. They are reſtricted in the education 
of their children.” 


Afterwards, © they have the buſtle and cumberſome 
forms, without the advantage of liberty. The octennial 
period, at which the delegated truſt of legiſlation is 
revoked, and his importance reſtored to the conſti- 
tuent, returns but to diſturb their tranquillity, and 
revive the recalleftion of therr debaſement. All the 
activity, all the popular arts of electioneering canvas, 
enforce the idea of their infignificance ; they exemplify 
it too. Witneſs the various preferences given by 
perſons of rank, to, not always the moſt deſerving, 
among our proteſtant countrymen, a preference nearly 
as fatal to the independent proteſtant intereſt, as 


to us.“ 


And 
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And in the next ſentence, © there exiſts not, on their 
« behalf, any controul over power.” 


To theſe extracts, I ſhall add one more, where uſing 
a ſort of argument, in favour of their demands, they | 
fay © it is the intereſt of every man in Ireland, that the | 
| 
| 


entire code ſhould be aboliſhed.” 


Theſe are all, or at leaſt, the principal paſſages in 
their declaration, which either directly declare their = 
wiſhes and deſigns, or from whence they can be fairly 9 : g 
inferred. Let us ſee then, what theſe paſſages ſay; and - 
firſt, I cannot but remark the ambiguity of them. The ! 
two firſt, indeed, in general terms, declare that they | 
will do all in their power, to relieve themſelves from the 1 
diſqualifications under which they labour, and to procure 1 | 
a repeal of the laws by which they are aggrieved, as u 
Roman Catholics. - 


But what theſe diſqualifications are, which they wiſh | | 1 


to remove, or which are thoſe Jaws, by which they are .- 
_ aggrieved, they leave to us to diſcover. Theſe, indeed, 
we may perhaps, without much difficulty, light upon. HK 43 


But when they claim due weight for their property, and 
rational encouragement for their children's merit; it is f 
indeed, difficult for us to conjecture, what proportion of | | 
weight, or encouragement, may appear due or rational, 

C in 
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in their eyes. In the ſame uncertainty are we left, when 
they claim a ſhare in the intereſt of the commons, and the 
benefit of our conſtitution. To theſe demands, it is natu- 
ral to aſk, what ſhare, what degree of benefit is required? 
What they, however, have either not ventured, or hot 
condeſcended to expreſs, I ſhall endeavour to aſcertain. 


Theſe ſeveral paſſages, altogether, and each almoſt 
teparately, go to eftabliſh, nearly in their own words, 
this poſition; * that they will at all times, uſe all their 
© power, and all the influence they poſſibly can exert, to 
te procure the removal of their diſqualifications, and the re- 
e peal of the laws, by which they are aggrieved, as RG. 
« man Catholics.” : 

"Theſe are their own words. I cannot therefore be ac- 
cuſed of miſrepreſentation. Tis true, they are careful 
to ſubjoin a qualification to this, by way of ſalvo; 
« that the influence they uſe ſhall he legal, that their con- 
« duct ſhall be conſiſtent with their duty to the civil magi/- 
« trate.” But what reliance can be placed on this, or 
how it can be made at all to conſiſt with any effectual 
endeavours to obtain the objects of their wiſhes, I ſhall 
have occaſion hereafter to conſider. Aſſuming it, how- 
ever, for the preſent, as a qualification to the above 
Rated poſition, let us, to purſue our ſyſtem, next ſee 

; what 


En 
what are thoſe diſqualifications, and thoſe laws, which 
they wiſh to remove. 


The expreſſions they uſe, are without any limitation, 


ar reſtriction whatſoever. They cannot therefore, be 
otherwiſe underſtoed than as applying to every law of the 
land, and every eſtabliſhment of our conſtitution, © by 
&« which they are aggrieved, as Roman Catholics.” All 
theſe, they will endeavour to repeal, and remove. Theſe 
are ſtill their own words. Of theſe aggrieving laws, they 
give us a very flight enumeration. A more copious one, 
they profeſs, to think, would be tedious and diſguſting, 
and I will venture to add, what they theught proper to 
ſuppreſs, it would alſo prove inimical to their cauſe. 
For, as their exertions of abrogation, and repeal, muſt 
be commenſurate to the extent of their grievances, an 
enumeration of the one could not but detect the pro- 
_ jected length of the other. As It is material, however, 
to the purpoſe, and, as the queſtion cannot, poſſibly, be 
fairly decided without it, I ſhall beg the reader's pardon, 
for Io diſguſting a recital, and requeſt him, for a moment 
to lay aſide his feelings, whilft I attempt a curſory enu- 
meration of the difqualifications, and grievances, impoſed 
on papiſts, by the ſeveral laws or inſtitutions of our con- 
ſtitution. And, in doing this, I muſt claim the merit 
of acting moſt fairly by their cauſe, for if their claims be 
juſt, what can be more favourable to them, than to ſhew 

„C2 _ . their 


aw ers 
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their grounds: if their grievances bc deſerving of te- 


" moval, what can they deſire better than to have them 
made known, I ſhall even, for the preſent, take the ſeve- 


ral penal laws, moſt ſtrongly againſt my own argument, 
as they exiſt in our ſtatute books, not as they operate in 
fact. It is notorious to every man in the kingdom, that 
the greateſt part of them, have long been mere dead let- 
ters, and as little in force, as if they had been actually 
repealed, . But to concede every thing that can be de- 
manded, and as I know it will be again repeated here, 
that though they have not been in general enforced, there 
is no ſecurity, that they may not in future, I ſhall ſtate 
them as they are on paper. 


They are prohibited, 


By Act 7 Will. 3. Cap. 4. From ending their chil- 
dren abroad for education, or money for that pur- 


poſe. 


| By Act 7 Will. 3. Cap. 5. From keeping arms, and 


a power given to ſearch for them. - This is con- 
firmed by the ſubſequent Act 13 Geo. 2. Cap. 6. 


By Act 9 Will. 3. Cap. 26. Popiſh Biſhops or Prieſts. 


may not practice, or be harboured. Addi ronal 
penalties to the ſame effect, are laid on by Act 2 
| Anne, Cap. 3. | 
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By Act 1 Ann. Cap. 32. Thoſe who do not take the 


oaths and ſubſcribe the declaration, cannot take any 
of the forfeited eſtates. 


By Act 2 Ann. Cap. 6. Set. 1. Perverting Proteſtants 


is made a premunire. 


— — Set. 8. They cannot take by 
' deſcent, nor purchaſe for more than 31 years, and 
their eſtates are made to gavel. But this is altered 

by the ſubſequent Act 17 & 18 Geo. 3. 


— | Sect. 25. They cannot vote at 
elections, nor by Sect. 26. preſent to advowſons. 


By Act 1 Geo. 2. Cap. 20. They cannot be Barriſters, 
Attornies, &c, 


By Act 7 Geo. 2. Cap. 6. None whoſe Wiſe is a Pa- 
piſt, can act as Juſtice of the Peace. 


By Act 11 & 12 Geo. 3. Cap. 27. A maintenance is 
provided for all Popiſh Prieſts, who become con- 


verted. This is continued by ſeveral ſubſequent 
ſtatutes. 


By Act 17 & 18 Geo. 3. Cap. 49. After reciting the 
diſabilities under which Papiſts lay by former fta- 


tutes, 


| 
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tutes, it is declared that it is expedient to relax 
them, and they are hereby enabled to take leaſes 


for 999 years certain, or any number determinable i 

. on lives, not exceeding 5. "Their lands are made q 
I deviſeable, deſcendible or transferable, as if in N 
ſeizin of any other, ; 

; 

By AQ 21 & 22 Geo. 3. Cap. 24. All perſons taking — 

the oath preſcribed by 13 & 14 Geo. 3. Cap. 35. 1 

may take any intereſt in lands, (except advowſons, 3 q 

and manors, or boroughs, entitling to vote at elec- 4 Y 

tions,) and theſe are made deſcendible, transfer- * 

able, &c. All Prieſts alſo, taking this oath, are ” 

relieved from their penalties. ; 


By this ſtatute alſo, ſeveral former ſtatutes are repealed; 


To this liſt, muſt be added, the law eſtabliſhing the teſt 
and qualification oaths, by which all perſons are 
obliged to take the oaths of allegiance, ſupremacy 
and abjuration, and to ſubſcribe the declaration 

- againſt popery, before they can be'admitted to arfy 
office or employment, or vote as members of the 


- legiſlature, 


T have given the heads of every ſtatute of conſequence 
againlt them, which exiſts unrepealed; and I have given 


them, 


E 


them, without any of the qualifying or alleviating cir- 
cumſtances which attend many of them. If any one is 
deſirous of more particular information, it may eaſily be - 
had, either in the ſtatutes at large, or the abridgment 
thereof, 


Concerning this black, and indeed, diſguſting cata- 
logue of diſabilities and penalties, I ſhall only, for the 
preſent, remark, that there is no man, I am certain, who 
reads them, but is conſcious of the total diſuſe, and in- 
operation of moſt of them, for ſeveral years paſt. -I 
doubt even, whethex any perſons, except thoſe whoſe 
occupation leads them to the ſtudy of our laws, ate 
aware, or could eaſily be perſuaded of their exiſtence. 
But on this head, I muſt requeſt the reader to ſuſpend 
his judgment, till I come, ſhortly, to touch ſomewhat 
more upon it. My preſent purpoſe is, to aſcertain what 
thoſe aggrieving laws are, which the Catholics ſeek to 


repeal, | 


The liſt I have given, may be fomewhat ſimplified and 
methodized. The diſabilities of Papiſts, as above enu- 
merated, may be reduced to four heads. 


Firſt, Thoſe, which obſtruct them in the exerciſe of 
their religion. 


Secondly, 
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Secondly, Thoſe, by which they are reffrifted in the 
education of their children. 


Thirdly, Thoſe, which oppoſe them in the full ac- 
—_ of property. And, 


Fourthly, Thoſe, by which nec are excluded from 
all public offices. 


Under which laſt head, I include their excluſion 
from the profeſſion of the law, the army and navy, from 
all city, county and corporate offices, from all places 
-and employments of ſtate, or under government, from 
voting at elections, and from ſitting as members of the 
legiſlature. 


All theſe diſabilities, they are, by their incorporation, 
and their folemn compact to each other, bound, with 
every exertion of influence and power, which it ſhall be 
at any time, poſſible for them to uſe, to endeavour to re- 
move. If this be not the meaning of their declaration, 
then mult I confeſs myſelf, incapable of underſtanding 
the ſenſe, which the plaineſt words in our language, 


cFonvey. They have bound themſelves, to endeavour to 


procure a repeal of all the laws, by which they are 

— aggrieved, as" Roman Catholics. For, as they ſtate the 
general propoſition, without any reſtriction, it cannot 
be 
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be taken with any. Now, what are the laws by which 
they are aggrieved, as Roman Catholics. Certainly they 
are thoſe which have been ſtated above, in ſhort, all thoſe 
laws and uſages, which place them under greater diſ- 
advantages than the Proteſtant inhabitants of the king- 
dom. For if, to be under a greater diſadvantage than 
others, on account of their religion, be not, to be ſo far 
aggrieved as Roman Catholics; and if, the laws and uſages 
mentioned, do not place them under thoſe diſadvantages, 
then I know not what grievances are, nor what can pro- 
duce grievances. The inevitable conſequence is, that 
they are bound at all times, to endeavour to procure the 
abolition of the laws and uſages mentioned. 


To this, there is yet one neceſſary addition. They 
are taxed for the ſupport, and obliged to contribute to the 
maintenance of an eſtabliſhed government, and church, 
in which they have no ſhare. There certainly muſt be, 
according to their idea, another grievance, under which 
they labour as Roman Catholics. Of this, therefore, they 
are alſo bound, according to their ſyſtem, to endeavour to 
procure the abolition. . And as the expreflion they uſe, 
« atall times, muſt neceſſarily include the preſent time, 


and as, wherever any grievance exiſts, the ſooner it is 


removed, the better, it follows unavoidably, that the 
object of their preſent application, muſt be, to procure, 
if poſlible, a repeal af all the grievances mentioned at 
. once. 


D I have, 
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I hare, now, arrived at what I conſider the meaning 
of their declaration, and have endeavoured to aſcertain 
with ſomewhat more accuracy than they have done, what 


the objects of their demands are. If I have wronged 


their meaning, or their intentions, they know how to 


correct me. When they give us an accurate, and expli- 


cit ſtatement of their demands, we ſhall know how to 
anſwer them. In the mean time, we can only take the 
ſenſe of "thoſe general expreſſions which they have uſed, 


and if any perfon can ſhew me a more obvious, or natu- 
ral interpretation of them, than that which I have given, 
I am content to give up my argument. 


If however, to this plain ſenſe of their own declaration, 
there be yet wanting a corroborating proof of the ex- 


tent of their plan, it will be found, beyond all poſſibility 


of doubt, in their violent and outrageous oppoſition to 


certain of their own community, who have come forward 


with opinions of a more moderate nature. The vehe- 
mence of their diſpleaſure, and the fullneſs of their indig- 
nation, againſt the promulgators of theſe opinions, I am 


informed are exceſſive. They have conſign'd, I am told, 
do the fury of the flames, a repreſentation of the unfortu- 
nate nobleman, who headed, and have even met to 
agitate the depoſition of a learned prelate of their own 


order, who aſſiſted in promoting thoſe obnoxious publi- 


- cations. 


Theſe 


li 


Theſe are actions, which indicate, at leaſt, a violent, 
and total diſſent from the opinions thus advanced. The 
opinions publiſhed by my Lord Kenmare, aud thoſe who 
joined him, were I believe, contained only in a ſhort 
addreſs to his majeſty, or to the chief governor of this 
kingdom. The addreſs contained theſe three points. 
Firſt, A profeſſion of loyalty to the king, and attach- 
ment to the conſtitution. Secondly, A general declara- 
tion of a wiſh for the repeal of the penal laws. Thirdly, 
An expreſſion of their content, that this repeal ſhould 
take place gradually, according as the wiſdom of the 
legiſlature might think fit to grant it, or as the exigen- 
cies of the times would permit. 


To ſome one of "theſe three points, or to the whole of 
them, this marked diſſent muſt have been directed. From 
the firſt of them, I fancy, they would hardly be willing 
we ſhould aſcribe to them, a difference in opinion; in- 
deed, they have expreſſed themſelves otherwiſe. The 
ſecond, is exactly the very foundation of their own de- 
claration. It can, therefore, be only from the third poſi- 

tion, containing the qualifications of time, and extent 
to their demands, which they diſſent, and with ſo much 
violence diſſent. It follows obviouſly, that they are en- 
tirely of a contrary opinion, ſince, marks of diſappro- 
bation ſo violent, could never be produced by a partial 
difference. They muſt therefore mean, that no qualifi- 
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cations of time or circumſtances, ought to reſtrict their 
demands. That they will not be ſatisfied by a gradual 


- extenſion of indulgences from the legiſlature, but that 


nothing leſs than an immediate and entire repeal of all 
the laws by which they are aggrieved as Roman Catho- 
lics, will entirely content them. 


- Having thus arrived at what I conſider the meaning of 
the declaration, and endeavoured to aſcertain the objects 
of the purſuits of the Roman Catholics, a very flight 
expolition of their immediate tendency, and a very brief 
ſtatement of their neceſſary conſequences, might, per- 
haps, be ſufficient to ſhew to men of moderate and of 
reflecting minds, the prudence or imprudence of grant- 
ing them. But, as the number of thoſe, who fall 
under this deſcription, is very ſmall, I ſhall beg leave 
to ſuſpend this, till I go a little farther into the queſ- 


dion. 


Having ſtated the demands of the Catholics, in order 
accurately to aſcertain the propriety of them, it will be 
neceſſary to examine, firſt, their right to them, and 
ſecondly, the policy of allowing them. If they have 
an abſolute right to demand them, there is an end to the 
queſtion. If not, the queſtion of policy comes then to 
be conſidere d. | 


And 


[a] 


And here I am well aware, of the flood of common 
place declamation, which may be, and uſually is, poured i 
in upon the ſubject. I am aware, that the faſhionable 
political language of the day, will not fail to be brought 
forward. I am aware, that, according to the doctrines 
of the newly invented ſpeculative philoſophy, the matter 


cannot admit of a doubt. One compact, ſweeping, little 
ſyllogiſin is ſufficient for the diſciples of the Rights of 


Man. . 


All men are equal, and have equal rights with all men. 


But, The Roman Catholics are men. 


Ergo. The Roman Catholics have equal rights with all 


men. 


This concluſion, it muſt be confeſſed, is accurately 
: enough drawn from the premiſes, and drawn too, -in the 


firſt figure of ſyllogiſms, in which, according to the 
logicians, the neceſſitas conſequentie, is by far the ſtrongeſt. 
But, as I am unfortunate enough not to ſee the truth of 
the concluſion, it is my buſineſs to diſcover ſome falſity 
in one of the premiſes. For I am alſo aware of the rule, 


that ex vero nihil ſequitur niſi verum. 


This falſity I fancy, at leaſt, I have found out in the 
major propoſition, which to be true, requires, in my 
opinion, 


( 22 J 


opinion, the interpoſition of two or three words, and 
ought to be thus ſtated ; | 


« All men in a flate of nature are equal, and have 


« equal rights.“ 


I in order to preſerve their concluſion, and ſquare the 
ſyllogiſm with this amended major, the advocates of the 
Roman Catholic cauſe, think fit to alter the minor 
propoſition alſo, and fay, that the Roman Catholics 
are men in a ſtate of nature; I am ſure they are 
heartily welcome to the conſequences of their doctrine. 
Let them enjoy the full and equal rights of and with 


men in a ſtate of nature. But then let them not inter- 


fere with, or ſeek to participate in the Rights of Man, 
in civil ſociety. How far this would make for their 
cauſe, it is not difficult to ſee. The Roman Catholics, 
Would, I fancy, feel themſelves little obliged to any 


champion of the Rights of Man, who ſhould obtain for. 


them a victory ſo ruinous. 


Such muſt, inevitably, be the conſequences of po- 


litical arguments drawn not from the nature of man, 


as he is, but as he has been, or as it is fancied, he 
ought to be, The concluſions from ſuch reaſoning 
muſt be either inapplicable or repugnant to the real 
{tate of things. The error of the new ſyſtem of po- 

| litics 
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litics ſeems to lie in conſidering men, not according to 
their real nature, and their real intereſt reſulting from 
their connexions with each other, but according to an 
imaginary dignity, an hypothetical virtue, which they 
were never known to poſſeſs. It founds government 
upon an argument of pride, not of convenience; in the 
compliments it pays to human nature, it overlooks the 
cautions neceſſary to eſtabliſh its ſecurity. Whilft it 
is too ſolicitous in aſſerting the rights of men, it may 
naturally be expected to be ſomewhat inattentive to 
the reſtrictions neceſſary to prohibit wrongs. 


The fum of what I have to ſay on this matter is 
this. In the preſent ſtate of ſociety to adduce argu- 
ments from a ſtate of nature, is to take them from a 
wrong ſource. Till men be again reduced to that 
ſtate, ſuch arguments cannot apply. And I may ſay 
almoſt in the words faid by one of the chiefs of this new 
ſyſtem, on a different occaſion : There does not exiſt 
in the compaſs of languages, an arrangement of words 
«to expreſs ſo much as the means of effecting this. 
The means muſt be an obliteration of human know- 
edge: and it has never yet been diſcovered how to 


make man untneto his knowledge or unthint his 
« thoughts.” 


E ] 


If it be objected, that I have not proved that the 
poſition *, ( That all men are equal, and have equal 
« rights,” is true only of men in a ſtate of nature, I 
anſwer to this, let there be a ſingle ſtate in civil ſociety 
pointed out, to which it can apply, and I give up the 


point. 


But it is too plain to waſte time upon, that whatever 


the Roman ©atholics claim from government, they muſt 


claim as members of civil ſociety ; and of this pagticular 


ſociety with its ſeveral relations to them of time, placs, 
and circumſtance, let us ſee then how far, under theſe 


qualifications, they have a right to demand theſe indul- 


gences. 


But I mult here again confeſs, that I am not yet ſafe 


from the ſweeping force of the new philoſophy. If it 


be admitted, it is equally deciſive here as in the former 
caſe. Indeed, I know not any argument that could 
ſtand againſt it. Men have no right to be bound by 


any laws to which they did not actually give their con- 
ſent. The Roman Catholics never gave their conſent 
to the penal laws. Therefore, they have no right to 


be bound by them. Here is another little ſyllogiſm, 


not 


* Vide Paine on the Rights of Man, in his Miſcellancous Chapter. 
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not quite ſo formal as the other, nor exactly in the 
ſame figure, but equally efficacious, and equally de- 
ciſive of the point in queſtion. 


« Every age, and generation,” fays Mr. Paine, 
«© muſt be as free to act for itſelf, in all caſes, as the 
te apes and generations which preceded it.”” ©« The par- 
<« liament of 1688, or of any other period, had no more 
te right to diſpoſe of the people of the preſent day, or 
« to bind or controul them in any ſhape whatſcever, 
<« than the parliament or people of the preſent day have 
c to diſpoſe of, bind, or controul thoſe who are to live 
« a hundred or a thouſand years hence. Every gene- 
ration is and muſt be competent to all the purpoſes 
« which its occaſions require.” + 


Concerning this reaſoning, I ſhall only for the preſent 
remark, that it applies equally againſt all eſtabliſhments, 
and goes directly to prove that there ought to be no fixed 
government in any ſtate, For if no generation be at all 
bound by the acts of any preceding one, no govern- 
ment could laſt beyond the lives of its conſtituent mem- 
bers. This might do well enough, to uſe the words 
*« of an elegant writer, did one generation of men go off 
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ce the ſtage at once, and another ſucceed, as is the caſe 
e with filk-worms and butterflies. But as, to con- 
tinue the words of the ſame writer, & human ſociety is 
« in perpetual flux, one man every hour going out of 
<« the world, another coming into it, it is neceſſary, in 
& order to preſerve ability in government, that the new 
«© brood ſhould conform themſelves to the eſtabliſhed 
« conſtitution, and nearly follow the path which their 
<« fathers, . treading in the footſteps of theirs, had marked 
out to them.“ 


When, therefore, I hear it aſſerted, that an eſtabliſhed 
and fixed government is not neceſſary for a ſtate, it will 
be time enough to ſet about ſhewing the prepoſterous 
fallacy of the doctrine, which leads to ſuch a conclu- 


ſion. 


* . 


But left, in this philoſophic age, I ſhould be thought 

without any ſyſtem, whereon to ground my opinion, I 
ſhall refer to an authority, which ſome years back ſatis- 
fied the warmeſt advocates for liberty, and was conſidered 
the higheſt on the ſubject; but which, in the preſent en- 
kghtened day, will, I ſuppoſe, in common with every 
thing elſe of paſt times, be deſpiſed, as rude and barbar- 
__ ous. 


* Vide, Hume Eſſay on the Original Contract. iſt Vol. of his 
Eſſays, 483. 


6.31 


ous, It is that of Mr. Locke. Did my preſent purpoſe 
require it, indeed I could not defire a more ample reſuta- 
tion of the new principles of politics, than what a com- 
pariſon of them with his aſſay on government would 
furniſh. 


His principles ſay, if I miftake them not, that when 
any ſet of men, have, by their own conſent, united to- 
gether in civil ſociety, and eſtabliſhed a body with power 
of making laws for them, the declaration of the public- 
will, belongs to that body alone, unleſs they violate the 
conditions of the original contract. That though no man 
can be ſubjected to any government without his own 
conſent, yet ſuch conſent may be given. tacitly, as well 
as expreſsly. And on this head, his words are; 


And to this I fay, that every man, who has any poſ- 
« ſeflions, or enjoyment, of any part of the dominions 
e of any government, doth thereby give his tacit conſent, 
and is as far forth obliged to obedience to the Jaws of 
that government, during ſuch enjoyment, as any one 
“ under it, whether this his poſſeſſion be of lands to him 
« and his heirs for ever, or a lodging only for a week; 
ce or whether it be barely travelling freely on the high- 
« way; and in effect, it reaches as far as the very being 
« of any one within the territories of that government.. * 


E 2 3 


* Vide Locke's Eflay on Government, p. 240. 
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To apply theſe prineiples to the caſe before us. The 
Roman Catholics, it muſt be allowed, fall within this 


_ deſcription, of perſons poſſeſſing property under our go- 


vernment. They therefore, according to this author, 
have given their conſent, and are bound to obedience to 
the preſent government, and ought to obey the legiſlature 
as it exiſts, compoſed of king, lords and commons, in all 
matters of public concern. They can therefore have 10 
riaht to dictate to, or command them. Their preſent 
application therefore, cannot be the demand of a 
right. 


I know indecd, that, according to the fame authority, 
where the legiſlature violates the original compact, and 


does that which exceeds the terms of its commiſſion, it 


1s faid, to be no longer entitled to obedience. But I be- 
neve the Roman Catholics will hardly ſay, that the origi- 
nal infliction or even the ſubſequent continuance of the 
penal laws, was ſuch a violation. The plain conſequence 
is, that what they ſeek from the legiſlature, being a mat- 
ter dependant on the will, and within the province of that 
legiſlature, it muſt be ſued for as a favour and an inds/- 


' gence on principles of equity, not demanded as a matter 


of mere right. 


But it is plain the Catholics themſelves do not conſi- 
der their claims as matters of right. Their language, 
though bold, is ſtill rather that of ſolicitation, than of 

demand. 


. 
* 
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demand. They even, by declaring that their exertions 
ſhall be conſiſtent with their duty to the civil magiſtrate, 
acknowledge their obligation of ſubmiſſion to the magiſ- 
trate, and, of courſe, to the government conſtituting 
him. They cannot therefore, demand as a right, prin- 
ciples which go to the infringement of that government. 


Having thus endeavoured to prove that the object of 
the + application of the Catholics, cannot be conſidered as 

a matter which they have a right to demand, it follows, 
| that 


* It may be proper in this place to inform the reader that this pub- 
lication was intended, and, but for an accident, would have appeared 
much ſooner. Since the writing of it, the language of the Catholics 
has, it muſt be confeſſed, aſſumed an higher tone, and their claims 
have been advanced with leſs diſguiſe. This ſwelling, and already 
almoſt menacing ſpirit which they have lately betrayed, cannot fail 
to ſhew us, however, what we mult inevitably expect from the ſuc- 
ceſs of their applications. 


+ if notwithſtanding this, it ſhould yet be ſaid that, though th's 
is a queſtion, which undoubtedly belongs to the legiſlature, and of 
which the determination formally lies with them, yet the legiſlature 
itſelf is bound by the obligations of natural juſtice ; and that the 
claims of the Catholics are founded on this, I anſwer to this; ſirſt, 
this is taking ſor granted the very point in queſtion, that their claims 
are founded in juſtice. Secondly, It is ſill recurring to the Nate of 
nature, and will in fact, if allowed, prove too much. For exallly 
on the ſame principles, they may demand as their right, any thing 

q ha ſbever, 
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that it can only be ſued for as an indulgence, which it 
is in the power of the legiſlature either to grant or to 
withhold. 


In this point of view, their caſe, to uſe a legal phraſe, 
muſt ſtand upon its equity, and its merits, and it only 
remains to conſider how far. it may be politic or for the 
general intereſt of the ſtate, to allow their ſuit. If the 
Catholics ſhew themſelves deſerving of theſe indul- 
gences, I will freely admit, that nothing leſs than 
weighty reaſons of policy, and of public advantage, 
ought to operate to their refuſal, But to purſue my 
legal alluſion, the onus prubandi, lies upon them. Thoſe 
who appeal to equity, muſt ſhew themſelves entitled to 
equity. Upon this ground indeed, I fancy, the Catholics 
think themſelves invincible. It is, I ſhall readily allow 
by far their ſtrongeſt, and, had it not been for their own 
infatuated imtemperance, might have been capable of 
anſwering moſt of their purpoſes. But they have paſſed 
all bounds of diſcretion and of decency, and the failure 


of 


whatſoever, which they themſelves think founded on natural juſtice ; 
and then they may as well ſay at once, that to be bound by our pre- 
ſent conſtitution at all, is contrary to natural juſtice, ſiace it excludes 
them; and ſo they have a right to overturn it altogether. I fancy it 
would bring this point to a ſhort iſſue, if thoſe who aſſert the Right 
of the Catholics to theſe matters, were to be deſired to prove it. 


5 


of their projects will be owing to the extravagance of 
their folly. But it will not be fair to diſmiſs their 
cauſe without a hearing. | 


Their reaſoning, as well in their authorized publica- 
tions, as in the converſations of their beſt informed in- 
dividuals, is I believe, nearly as follows. 


« The preſent enlightened period of ſociety, producing 
every where ſentiments of enlarging philoſophy, and ri- 
pening principles of general liberality, peculiarly calls on 
the Roman Catholics to exert themſelves. At the fame 
time that it affords them an opportunity the moſt fa- 
vourable, it reproaches them for their cruninal ſupineneſs. 
This ſupineneſs may even be conſtrued into an acquieſcence 
to their preſent ſituation, and an acknowledgment of 
the peace and comfort they enjoy under the preſent go- 
vernment. It is their buſineſs to contradict ſuch an in- 
terpretation. It is their buſineſs to proclaim the grievances 
. which the government inſlicts upon them, and to call 
aloud for their repeal. They claim to themſelyes a merit 
for bringing them forward at a time, when no other ſource 
of diſquiet exiſts to interrupt the public tranquillity. 
Their grievances, it would be too tedious, too diſguſting 
to enumerate. Independant of petty reſtrictions in the 
education of their children and other matters, their prin- 
cipal ſuffering lies in their entire excluſion from all le- 
giſlative, 


181 


giſlative, all executive, all judicial power. Theſe are 
in hands independant of them. They have no power, ne 
controut over power, they are excluded from all offices 
of truſt and of emolument. The octennial harveſt, fo 
fruitful to their Proteſtant brethren, returns but to diſturb 
them by a tantalizing oſtentation of ſweets in which they 
cannot partake. It remains to aſk what reaſons can juſtify 
the cruelty of theſe reſtrictions? They were impoſed in 
days of barbariſm. They ſhould be diſpelled by the 
ſplendour of this enlightened age. The cauſes of their 
impoſition no longer exiſt. The Roman Catholics are 
loyal. Their paſt conduct has ſhewn them ſo. Can 
it be thought, that when they get more power, they will 
be leſs temperate? They offer a proof of their modera- 
tion more unequivocal than a volume of abj urafions 
they wiſh" to be free, and will endeavour to be united. 
This union cannot be injurious to the ProteRants. The 
Catholics ſeek but a hare of power. Their numbers 
ought to be an inducement to their obtaining their wiſhes. 
The property which ſome of them poſſeſs, is a pledge for 
the good conduct of all. In fine, it is for the intereſt of 
the Proteſtants themſelves to grant them their demands. 
It will tend to the union of the kingdom, by dividing the 
power. This will promote the general happineſs : It 
will, ſerve the intereſts of all ranks. It will ſerve 
the great by tranquillizing the country, and open- - 
ing new fources to induſtrious intrigue. It will impart 

ew 
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neiu importance to the ſentiments of the middle and in- 


ferior rank, by raiſing to a participation thoſe who have 
hitherto lain in obſcurity. 


What J have ſtated, it muſt be obviouſly remarked, pur- 
ſues as nearly as poſſible the words of their own declaration, 


and contains, I believe, all the arguments uſed by them. 


Every thing in this applicable to the equity of their 


demands, will be found reducible to three points. 
_ Iſt. They claim the natural rights of men. 2dly. There 
is no reaſon why theſe rights ſhould now be withholden 
from them, for the cauſes of the infliction of their diſabi- 
lities have ceaſed, and they have ſhewn themſelves de- 


ſerving of every indulgence. 3dly. To this indulgence, 
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the numbers of the ſufferers is an additional equitable in- 


ducement. 


Of the rights of man, I hope, I have already laid 


enough. As to the numbers of the ſufferers, it is clearly 


but a collateral and a dependant conſideration. If their 

caſe be not good in its merits, no ſtrength of numbers 

can make it ſo. And, I hope, it is not intended to reſt 

the matter on an argument of force: if it be, it muſt 

be anſwered in kind. But till I hear it aſſerted that 

number and juſtice are ſynonymous terms, I ſhall follow 

je the old way of eſtimating the rectitude of the former, by 
the principles of the latter. The whole then of this ar- 

F gument 
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gument reſts on the ſecond point, and reſolves itſelf ints 
this queſtion: Have we fair and rational grounds to 
think that the cauſes of the penal laws are entirely done 
away, and that no neceſſity whatever for any of them, 
any longer exiſts ? 


It might, perhaps, be of ſome ſervice to the violence 
of theſe claimants, to look a little deeper into the hiſtory 
and origin of theſe penal laws. It is not my purpoſe, 
nor is it neceſſary, to enter into a detail of all the bloody 
butcheries of religion, with which the hiſtory of this and 
of the ſiſter kingdom abound. They are open to thoſe, 
who have any taſte for this kind of reading. But to all 
who wiſh to guard againſt a repetition of ſuch tragedies, 


> It cannot be uſeleſs to take a general retroſpection of them. 


For the conſideration of the penal laws, it is even neceſſary. 

The contemplation of the cauſe will enable us to judge 

better of the effects, and will ſhew us more clearly how 

far the decay of the one will warrant the remiſſion. of the 
other. 


The hiſtory of England and of this country as con- 
nected with it, in times, it muſt be confeſſed, much leſs 
enlightened then the preſent, ſhews us to what fatal and 
inhuman exceſſes a miſguided ſpirit of devotion, may 
carry men. For a ſeries of unhappy years, we ſee theſe 
kingdoms ravaged and diſtracted by the rage of contend- 
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ing religions. Each party, according as the arm of chance 
or of force, raiſed it to the aſcendancy, abus'd and ſtig- 
matiſed its power. Perſecutions, confiſcations, maſſacres 
purſued the wretched fallen. On either hand, the un- 
happy kingdom was a victim. Bandied about between 
oppoſing factions, it ſaw before its eyes but the melan- 
choly proſpect of an alternation of deftruction. 


A lengthened ſeries of ravages like theſe, could not but 
furniſh to the final conquerors, a leſſon of inſtruction, 
a leſſon too, whoſe remembrance ought to be laſting, as 
its impreflion muſt have been violent. It could not but 
ſhew to the party who had ultimately eſtabliſhed itſelf, 
the neceſſity of ſecuring the eſtabliſhment. Self defence 
required it. The repoſe, the well being of their exagi- 
tated country ealled for it. The means of ſecuring the 
eſtabliſhed conſtitution could be effectually found only in 
the diſabling of its declared enemies. Diſabilities there- 
fore and reſtrictions were, for this purpoſe, impoſed, and 
penalties denounced for the ſecurity of their obſer- 


VAnce. 


Here we have the origin of the penal laws, The bar- 
barities which gave riſe to them, muſt undoubtedly ex- 
cite our horror and diſguſt, But in the infliction of the 
laws themſelves, we find cauſe of regret, rather than of 

cenſure. They "appear to have been the melancholy re- 
F.2 ſult 
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ſult of an indiſpenſable neceſſity ; and if we do condemn 
(and ſurely, we cannot too much condemn) it ought 


to be the fatal ſpirit which was the cauſe, not the 
cautionary policy, which was the neceſlary effect. 


Has this cauſe then, entirely ceaſed ? And may we, 
conſequently, entirely remove the effects? What proof 
have we of this? What progf have we that the Roman 
Catholics have relinquiſhed that ſpirit of bigotry, all thoſe 
obnoxious principles of their religion, which formerly 
made them ſuch inveterate foes to our eſtabliſhment ? 
We know, that formerly, it was a fundamental tenet of 
their church that the ſupreme power was in a perſon en- 
tirely foreign to this realm, and that implicit obedience 
was due to this power. We know even that their de- 
voted faith in the infallibility of this perſon was carried 
ſo far, as to perſuade them that no oath or obligation 
from which his holineſs thought proper to releaſe them, 
could be binding on their conſciences. We know that 
by the healing power of this panacean abſolution, the 
rankeſt frauds or murders might be cured. 


We know too that formerly, it was of the very eſſence 
of their religion, to conſider itſelf as the only road to 
ſalvation, and to abhor and execrate every other ſyſtem, 
as impious and heretical. We know that, according to 
theſe principles, it muſt neceſſarily have been, not only 
| 5 confidered 


WE a 


conſidered as a duty to convert others to their religion, 


but alſo as an impiety to acquieſce in, or if poſſible, to 
permit any other. We know alſo that formerly their blind 
_ devotion to their paſtors, rendered them the ready and 
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the ſervile tools to every ſcheme of pious fraud, or in- 
triguing prieſtcraft. We know that theſe, and many 
others of their tenets did render them dangerous and ſedi- 
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5 : tious ſubjects of this government, and we have more than 


once, in former times, experienced the fatal effects of 
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their actual operation. 
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All this experience, (experience, God knows, dearly | 
bought, ) requires ſurely, ſomething weighty to counter- 
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act it. Some reaſonable ground of aſſurance ought to be 
laid before us, to ſhew, that if we grant the power, we 
ſhall not have ſimilar ſcenes acted before us. 


\ 
But the Roman Catholics of the preſent day, it is 


faid, are more enligtitened. They have renounced all | 
| 
the | 
1 
* The review of theſe tranſaQions ought to furniſh a leſſon of 0 N 
moderation to both parties. To the proteſtants it ought, and I will | i 
venture to aſſert, it does ſhew, the propriety of remitting theſe ' 
reſtridkions, according as the ſpirit of former ſuperſtition decays. 7 
But is there nothing to be eonceded on the other hand? Is there no | 


allowance to be made for paſt experience? None for long poſſeſſion, {4 


| which ever renders men unwilling to part with it? Are the proteſ- | 
” | EW ii 
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the bigotry, all the ſuperſtition of their anceſtors, every 
principle in ſhort, which can prevent them from being 
good and loyal ſubjects of this realm. 


What proof have we of this? I can find none but 
their own word.* This, with ſome of them, might 
perhaps be ſufficient. There are amongſt them, I allow, 
men of as high honour, and as extended a liberality, as 
any of any religion or country. Some ſuch I myſelf 

8 | know. 


teſtants to give up all to the preſent time, to be allowed nothing for 
the ef:&: of the paſt? Are the Roman Catholics to reap all the 
advantages of the preſent. enlightened day, to bear no part of the 
ef: of the paſt. In the chain of ſociety, men muſt be influenced 


by their connexion with paſt as well as preſent times. It is this ill- 


judged attempt to inſulate, as it were the preſent opinions and times, 
to tear them from their connexion with the paſt, this untimely recur- 


rence to abſtract and primitive principles, this total diſregard to ex- 


perience, this eracination of every thing fixed and eſtabliſhed, which 
has, in a neighbouring country, converted a deſirable reſormation 
into a deformed anarchic revolution, which rendered that country 
for ſome time a ſport to the moſt wretched of the rabble, and which 
now leaves it trembling in the balance of uncertainty, and expecting 
what new convulſions it muſt undergo, to render it a finiſhed exam- 


ple to the reſt of the world. 


* Many of the moſt obnoxious and abſurd principles of this reli- 
gion, have I know fallen into diſuſe with the moſt rational part of 
their community. But who can tell, how far the /þirit of it may yet 


exiſt ? 
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know. But it is impoſſible the majority of any deſcrip- 
tion of men can be ſuch. What ſecurity have we for 
them then? In all their declarations, in all their argu- 
ments, I can find nothing poſitive, except their own aſ- 
ſurances of their loyalty and moderation. 


But their peaceable conduct for ſeveral years paſt they 
ſay, is a proof of their good intentions. To this con- 
duct of theirs, I am willing to allow every ſhare of 
praiſe. But this at beſt, is but a negative proof. Be- 
ſides, who can tell what difference being poſſeſſed of 
power might make? We all know the change this 
uſually produces in the minds of men. The leſs it is in 
the power of any one to reſiſt, certainly the eaſter it is 
to ſubmit. Perhaps, many of thoſe very perſons who 
now, and with ſincerity too, profeſs their moderate in- 
tentions, might find their ſentiments alter with their 
ſituation, and their views enlarge with their means. 
Certain it is, that the argument from experience, take 
it altogether, is by no means favourable ta them. 


But it will ſtil] be inſiſted, . perhaps, that the liberality 
of the preſent times, will enſure us againſt any danger of 
a repetition of former perſecutions. For God's fake, 
what is the meaning of this ſenſeleſs jargon of light and 
kiberality, which is every where obtruded on our ears ? 


Formerly, 
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| Formerly, the meaning of theſe words was thought to 
be pretty generally underſtood, - The exerciſe of theſe 
virtues too, in the rational ſenſe in which they were then 
conceived, was conſidered by every good man as a duty. 
But what are we to underſtand by this inundation of new 
hight and liberality, which every legiſlating barber, and 
cobbler, - pours in upon us ſo copiouſly at every turn? 
Has it any meaning at all ? or how are we to diſcover it ? 
It is eaſy to talk for ever in general terms of abſtraction, 
without a poſſibility of detection. For my part, I confeſs 

1 have no idea of any virtue, which is to be exerciſed at | 
the expence of all reaſon and prudence. Reduce this 
bombaſt of liberality to reality, and apply it to facts. In 
what ſenſe has it been uſed of late? Either by ambitious 
knaves, as a cloak for their mad projects of ſedition, or 
by credulous men of good intentions, who were deceived 

into the adoption of an ab/raf doctrine, which was never | 
yet found reducible to practice. Are we then to riſk 
our all, upon the plauſibility of this chimera ? The Ca- 
tholics are treating us as the fox did the crow in the. fa- 
ble. And if we ſuffer their impoſing flattery to prevail 
on us, we ſhall, I fear, like the crow, lament the loſs 


of our meat in vain. 


But, it is ſaid, the Catholics will take an oath of alle- 
giance to the king, and of attachment to the conſtitution. 


And that this is ſurely a ſufficient ſecurity. But we all 
: know 


ſt 
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know how eaſy it would be to effect their purpoſe, with- 
out an exact violation of their oath. If they are once 
admitted to a participation of privileges, it will not be a 
matter of difficulty, to encroach upon the crown with 
perfect loyalty, and to ſubvert the conſtitution under its 
own forms. At all events, ſhould the Roman Catholics, 
who compoſe a conſiderable majority of the nation, aim at 
equal privileges, and of courſe, at the legiſlature, it is clear 
that obedience to the conſtitution, will then be obedience 
to their own will, For the will of the majority, is that 
of the whole. And that their plan does not in the leaſt 
fall ſhort of this, I think I ſhall ſhew. 


There is another ind of argument uſed by them to 
ſhew that nothing need be apprehended from them. It 
is that many of them are poſſeſſed of property, which they 
would not riſk by favouring any innovation. Not to 
dwell on the extreme weakneſs of this tie, which we ſee 
men every day break through to gratify any darling paſſion, 
it can, at any rate, apply but to a very incon/iderable part 


of their community. 


I have now taken notice, I think, of every thing like 
an argument or proof uſed by them, to ſhew themſelves 
| 3 | deſerving 
* Such an oath is at preſent ta} en by every member of the legiſla- 


ture, yet we ſee every day, oppoſirions and encroachments of each 
part againſt the other. The plea of Gettering the conflitulion is a never 


failing one, for all caſes of inno ation. 
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deſerving of the indulgencies ſought for, and that we 
need have no apprehenſions in granting them. If there 
de any other, let it be ſhewn. Amongſt all theſe, I 
can find nothing, on a ſcrutiny, which comes home to 
the point, and which applies to them all, except their 
own word, their own aſſurances. Theſe may be very 
binding and very ſtrong. But to truſt any ſet of men 
whetſcever with precarious power, ang. in defiance too of 
ſuch experience, on the bare ſtrength of _ would be 
little leſs than mere madneſs. 


E 


— 


8 Y J therefore to follow the ſtrict rules of juſ- 
tice, I ſhould be content to ſtop here, and ſay that 
lince, on their own ſhewing, the Roman Catholics 
have not proved themſelves equitably entitled to the 
indulgencies they ſeck. for, their ſect ſhould be 
refuſed. | | 


But I ſhall go farther. I ſhall in my turn, take up 
the onus probandi, and endeavour to ſhew that they are 
unworthy of the indulgencies they require, and that ac- 
cording to their own principles, it would endanger our eſ- 
 tabliſbed conſtitution, to allow them. As their argument 
for themſelves, reſts principally on the ſtrength of their 
own afluranees,. I ſhall alſo take the words of their own 


declar ation, to . my om -againft them, and ſhall 
endeavour 
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endeavour to ſtrengthen it by comparing it with their 
preſent, not their paſt conduct. 


In the beginning of theſe obſervations, I endeavoured 
to aſcertain by the plaineſt interpretation I could give to 
the words of their declaration, what the objects of their 
applications were, and how much they cemprehended. 
A very little more, will, I believe, be neceſſary, to ſhew 
the full extent of their purſuits, and the inevitable con- 
ſequences of their engagements. 


They have bound themſelves, I have ſhewn by theit 
compact, and incorporation, to uſe every endeavour to 
procure the repeal of all the laws by which they are ag- 
grieved as Roman Catholics. Theſe laws I bave divided 
into four heads. 


Concerning the three firft, comprehending the various 
prohibitions by which they are reſtricted or obſtructed in 
educating their children, in the free exerciſe of their re- 
gion, and in the full power of acquiring every ſpecies of 
property: concerning all theſe I ſay, there will, I believe, 
be but little diſpute on principles. It is impoſſible any 
man,. even of common liberality, or of common feeling, can 
read this black lift of penalties and prohibitions without 
a ſenſation of diſguſt. The policy which gave riſe to them 
muſt excite our ſorrow, and the means of diſcontinuing 
G2 them 
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them with prudence, muſt be ſincerely wiſhed for. 
* The candour- of the Catholics muſt allow that they. 
have for many years back; been either gradually repealed 
or have fallen into entire diſuſe. The effect has ſtill been 
correſpondent to its cauſe. In proportion as the bigotry 
of the Catholics has died away, ſo has the force of the 
laws againſt them been remitted. Had they poſſeſſed but 
the common prudence of ſuffering this cauſe and effect 
to take its natural courſe ; had they, moderately and 
calmly, endeavoured to take a graduab advantage of the 
| gradual melioration of public ſentiment, I will venture to 
alert that a very few years would have left ſcarcely one 


O | . | of 


. 


f have not in the courſe of theſe obſervations taken any notice 
of the manifeſt want of common candour, which pervades all the 
arguments of the Roman Catholics on this buſineſs. A firanger to 
read their ſtatement of grievances, would thiak, what indeed, they 
th-:mſelves ſay almoſt in expreſs terms, that they are in a ſtate of 
perfect ſla very. But were the advantages of protection, ſecurity 
and peace which they enjoy under our government to be enumerated, 
it might perhaps, with temperate men, excite z doubt, whether, if 
they were wiſe, they have not good reaſon to be ſatisfied with their 
preſcnt ſtate of tranquillity; and whether the extenſion of privileges 
; which they ſeek for, could anſwer any purpoſes, but thoſe of ambi- 
tion. But on this, I place no reliance. I mention it, but to ſhew 
the unfairneſs of their ſtatements. All their grievances they have 
enumerated. All their epjoyments they have ſuppreſſed: I have 
done the ſame. Which has a&ed with the greateſt candour, | 
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of thoſe obnoxious laws upon our books. I will even go 
ſo far as to ſay, that there is not a ſingle Proteſtant, of - 
a commonly enlarged mind, who would have oppoſed 


their abolition. 


But by the prematurity of their confeſſions, by the in- 
ordinacy of their demands they have ruined all. For my 
own part, I claim no ſuperiority of illumination. But I 
will be bold to aflert, that in compaſſion for real ſuffer- 
ing, in allowance of every juſt right of nature or of ſo- 
ciety, I will not yield to the verieſt bluſterer of the rights 
af man. But I can ſee clearly, and will contend for it, 
that there may be motives of general policy and prudence, 
which, in a ſtate, would be ſufficient to counterbalance 


and reſtrict many of the natural rights of individuals. 
And I fay the declaration of the Catholic ſociety furniſhes 


us with ſuch.motives for the refuſal of their demands, 


The fourth head of diſabilities of which they have de- 
clared their determined endeavours to procure the repeal, 
I have ſtated to conſiſt of thoſe by which they are ex- 
cluded from all public offices. It is plain that this is the 
point which is the bugbear. It is in this reſpect, their 
grievances are ſo galling. The other points they ſcarcely 
touch upon. It is on this ſcore they dwell. “ The whole 
legiſlative, executive, and judicial power, ſay they, is in 
other hands. They have the farm of. eleftion, without its. 

advantages. 
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advantages. They have no power, no controul oven 

power.” On this head however, we ſhall not, I believe, 

find it quite ſo eaſy to agree, even on principle. It goes, 

if I conceive it rightly, to an entire ſubverſion of our efta- 
_ Bliſhed conſtitution. 


. Qur eſtabliſhed conſtitution conſiſts, I think, fum. - = - 
marily, of an hereditary crown of the Proteſtant Reli- J 
gion, of an hereditary nobility of the Proteſtant Religion, 
and of an elective houſe of commons of the Proteſtant 
Religion. The electors of the latter are certain perſons . 
of the Proteſtant Religion, under certain qualifications. 

Theſe form the legiſlative body. The executive, beſides 
the crown, conſiſts of the various officers appointed or 
ö promoted by it, as the adminiſtrators of juſtice, the offi- 
| cers of the army and navy, the officers of the different 
branches of the revenue, add to thoſe, the ſheriffs, juſ- 
© tices of peace, and other officers of counties, cities or 
corporations, whether elected or appointed, all neceſ- 
frily of the Proteſtant Religion. 


All theſe, together with the profeſſions of the law in J 

general, of phyſic, and of a church eſtabliſhment, ce- | 
menting and pervading the whole : all theſe being appro- 
priated to thoſe of the Proteſtant Religion alone, muſt 1 
in proportion to their reſpective importance, be ſo many © | 
fources of grievances to the Roman Catholics. Now, q J 
| by 
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by their obligation to each other, they are bound. to la- 
bour the repeal of the laws by which they are axtrieved as 
Roman Catholics. 


Do not the laws by which they are excladed from the 
profeſſions and employments I have enumerated, aggrieve 
them as Roman Catholics? Undoubtedly. They are bound 
therefore to promote the repeal of them. Does not the 
law, which prohibits them from voting at eleCtions 
equally with proteſtants, aggrieve them as Roman Ca- 
tholics? Certainly. Does not the law, which prohibits 

them from being elected members of the houſe of com- 
mons, aggrieve them as Roman Catholics? It cannot be 

denied. Does not the law, which prohibits them from 

; fitting and voting in the houſe of peers, equally aggrieve 
them as Roman Catholics? It does. Does not even the 

law which ſettles the crown in a Prote/tant ſucceſſion, 

remotely aggrieve them as Roman Catholics? It does, or 

it may do ſo. Do not, in fine, the various laws, by 

which they are obliged to contribute to the ſupport of all 

theſe eſtabliſhments of church and ſtate, from which they 

are excluded, aggrieve them as Roman Catholics? It can- 

not be denied that they do. Of all theſe, therefore, by 

their own declaration, they are bound to endeavour to 

procure the repeal. Now theſe comprehending the whole 

of our eſtabliſhed conſtitution, it follows ſtrictly, that 

| the 
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the whole of our eftabliſhed conflitution is within the ſcope 
of their intended abolition. 


If it be objected, that I have taken their words with 
too logical a nicety, too captiouſſy; I anfwer, it is at 
leaſt the obvious meaning of their words, and if it be not 
the meaning of their intention, it is their buſineſs, by ac- 
curately defining and limiting their demands, to put it 
out of any one's power to underſtand them. This 
ſurely, would be no very difficult thing to do, if they 
underſtand themſelves, and their not having done it, 
might give riſe to ſome ſuſpicion, It might be thought 


that they perceived that a fair ſtatement of every thing 


they aimed at, would not be likely to favour their ſuc- 
_ 


But even, independent of their expreſs detlaration, I 
can conceive it to be natural enough, (for the preſent, 
is no time for concealment,) that they ſhould be affected, 
as that indicates. It has often been ſaid,. that there is a 
principle in their religion, which as I mentioned before, 


by perſuading them it is, if not the only good one, at 


leaſt by far the beſt, naturally leads them to give the 
preference to the members of it, above all other perſons, 


and makes them wifh at leaſt, that they were the beſt - 


eſtabliſhed. - But I will not take advantage of their opi- 


nion, general as it is. I argue from human nature in ge- 


| 


neral. 
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neral, It is natural for any particular deſcription of 


men, eſpecially religious deſcriptions, to favour each 
other more than ſtrangers. 


Should the Catholics therefore, ever obtain equal 
privileges, the tranſition to the making them excluſtue, 
could not, according to this principle of nature, be very 
unlikely. And as they are a majority, the means of ef- 


fecting this could not be wanting. Suppoſe them but 


equally poſſeſſed of votes at elections; it is natural, that 
the majority of the members returned ſhould be of their 
own perſuaſion. And how well, or how long a Roman 
Catholic houſe of commons, (for ſo it might then be 
called,) would coaleſce or agree with a Proteſtant houſe 
of peers, or a Proteſtant crown, it would be hard for 
any one to determine. But I think, it would not be 
very unnatural for them, having got ſo far, to endeavour 
to do away the diſtinctions which ſtill remained operative 
againſt them: and this could only be effected either by 
making themſelves equally entitled, and thus ſetting afide 
any excluſive eſtabliſhment of religion, or if there were 
- any ſuffered to exiſt, by making it their own. So that 


here again I come to the ſame concluſion, and it muſt 


be remarked, that I have here given them a great deal 


more than their words deſerve*. 


H But 


What has been ſaid, if it be juſt, obviouſly brings to this triple 
alternative. Shall we keep our preſent eſtabliſhment of religion and 


government? 
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But all theſe apprehenſions, it may be faid, can be re- 
moved by extending to the Roman Catholics, a partial 
and gradual indulgence. This is the argument of the 
moſt rational of their advocates. In a ſpirited, little pro- 
duction ® it is uſed with much reaſon and judgment. I 
know that much might be ſaid on this ſcore. I even 
confeſs, that I think it contains the propriety of the caſe 
of the Catholics. Certain I am, that whatever may be 
allowed them, ought in policy to be fo gradually granted, 
that it may neither intoxicate the party admitted, nor 
excite to tumultuous diſcontent the party already eſta- 
bliſhed ; the two evils which are moſt to be apprehended 
in the extenſion of their privileges. But this is not at 
all the preſent queſtion. 


government ? Or ſhall we have no eſtabliſhment at all ? Or ſhall we 
ſuffer that of the Catholics to become ſo? One or the other of theſe, 
we muſt adopt, 


+ Signed a Northern Whig. 


- + It is implied in the production juſt alluded to, and expreſsly 

aſſerted in the Catholic declaration, that it would be for the intereſt 
of the kingdom, to grant their demands: for that it would produce 
nnanimity and tranquillity in the country. I ſhould be glad to know, 
in what probable way they can eſtabliſh this poſition. For I find 


nothing but an aſſertion for it. I am the more ſurprized to find it 


uſed as an argument for their cauſe, as I had always conceived it 
furniſhed a principal one agaioſt it. Certain am, that the extrava + 
gant 
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The Catholics themſelves have entirely excluded it in- 
dividually; I know they laugh at the idea of any partial 
conceſſions. Their declaration goes far beyond any ſuch; 
their conduct ſhews they would not be content with leſs 
than all. Were we to take their own words, indeed, 
we ſhould have reaſon to dread any, even the molt gradual 
extenſion of their privileges. For they clearly fay that 
whatever they gain, will be uſed as an inſtrument for {till 
further acquiſitions. They pledge themſelves to uſe all 
the influence, which it ſhall be poſſible for them at any time 
to exert, to obtain their ends. Whatever therefore they 


get at any time, muſt be uſed as the means of getting 


more. 


I know they uſe the word legal influence, they declare 
that their endeavours ſhall be con/itent with their duty 
to the civil magiſtrates. But this qualification is a mere 
nullity. Their duty to the civil magiſtrate is obedience 
to him, and of courſe to the government. The only 
endeavour they can uſe therefore, conſiſtently with this 

H 2 | duty, 


gant conduct of the Catholics of late, has given a geueral alarm to 

all the Proteſtant intereſt. How this alarm would be quieted, or the 
minds of the people rendered more tranquil by the actual compliance 
with theſe demands, I am yet to be informed. For my part, I 


” ſhould naturally think ſuch a ſtep would rather increaſe their diſ- 


ſatisſaction, and thus promote enmity and diſunion between the dif- 
ferent parties, and of courſe in the kingdom. 
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duty, are thoſe of intreaty and petition. But thoſe leaye 
the determination of the matter entirely in the breaſt of 
the civil magiſtrate, or the government. That they 
would long remain ſatisfied with ſuch endeavours as theſe 
it is not eaſy to imagine. 


But we are not left to conjecture for this. Their be- 
_ haviour of late, ſhews pretty unequivocally, that they 
would not. They have already, if not entirely, at leaſt all 
but a few, broken through this reſtriction. For I am ſome- 
what at a loſs, I confeſs, to reconcile their numerous 
meetings, their publiſhed manifeſtoes, their aſſumed 
cenſorſhip over the opinions of others, with their ſtrict 
duty to the civil magiſtrate. | 


> Certain I am, at any rate, that theſe proceedings, 
tumultuous and irregular as they have been, are no 
proof of their moderate intentions, nor any inducement 
to the indulgence of their ſuit. It is vain that they 
plume themſelves on referring to their amicable con- 
duet for ſome years back, whilſt the outrageous inde- 
cency of their preſent proceedings, fo entirely annihilates 
the effect of it. They fancy us, I ſuppoſe, purblind. 
They fancy us of that decayed or diſtempered ſtate of 
viſion, that whilſt it ſuffers us to diſtinguiſh diſtant 
objects, renders obſcure or imperceptible thoſe which 


arc 
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are immediately before us. But I hope, we are not 
ſo weak ſighted as they would make us. 


It is impoſſible to be blind to what ſtares us ſo palpa- 
bly in the face. It is impoſſible, that when we fee any 
ſet of men in no capacity acknowledged by our laws, 
conſtituting themſelves into a kind of incorporation un- 


authorized alſo by thoſe laws: when we ſee this incor- 8 


poration openly purſuing objects, at leaſt, infringing 
upon the eſtabliſhed conftitution, and purſuing them, 
not with temper and ſubmiſſion, as only it would be- 
come thoſe who aſk a favour, not a right, but with 
violent heat, and perturbed animoſity; when we ſee this 
ſelf-appointed body aſſuming to itſelf a right of public 
adjudication, and in the imperious tone of arrogated le- 
giſlation, proclaiming their inveterate diſſent from the 
more moderate petitions of certain of their own perſua- 
ſion, and denouncing the terrors of their condemnation 

- againſt the promoters of thoſe petitions : it is impoſlible, 
I fay, when we ſee all this arrogation of power, corpo- 
rate, . legiſlative, and judicial, by men unknown to our 
laws, not to ſee the intemperance, the :/{:gality of their 
conduct. It is impoſſible to think that thoſe who are 
ſo indecently premature in the aſſumption, ſhould be 
diſcreet or moderate in the actual enjoyment of power. 
It is impoſſible to think that thoſe who have gone ſo far 
whilſt they have nothing, would ſtop ſhort when they 
| had 
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had acquired ſomething, or at leaſt, whilſt any thing 
remained to be acquired. In fine, it is impoſſible, from 
| the declaration, or preſent conduct of the Catholics 

themſelves, that common prudence, or common con- 
. cern for the welfare of the kingdom, can favour their 


cauſe. 


I have now gone through my projected plan. It will be 
recollected that I ſet out with only profeſſing, in ſome 
fort, to methodize, and put in iſſue, the real point in 
queſtion between the Proteſtants and Roman Catholics. 
For this purpoſe, I firſt endeavoured, as well as I could, 
to aſcertain the nature and extent of the demands of the 
Catholics, and this by the faireſt interpretation of their 
own declaration. I next attempted to ſhew that theſe 
demands could not be conſidered as matters of right, to 
which they were abſolutely entitled, but as matters of 
indulgence, which were diſcretionary in the .legiſlature. 
And laſtly, in conſidering the prudence and policy of 
- granting them, I have endeavoured to prove chiefly on 
their own declaration, and their own conduct, that the ulti- 
mate object of their demands, in which they are bound 
to perſevere, is entirely inconſiſtent with our preſent efa- 
 bliſbed conflitution. | 


If this attempt ſhould appear to have brought the queſ- 
tion to its true point, my end is obtained. How far it 
may 
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may be proper, under this conſideration, to comply with 


their demands, it is not for me, or any individual to 
determine. 


From all that I have ſaid, it is obvious, I meant to 
except a certain part of the Roman Catholic body, who 
differ from the reſt in the extent and manner of their ap- 
plication. If the concluſions I have drawn in regard to 
the majority of the body at large, ſhould ſtill be thought 
to wrong them, I truſt, it will be allowed me, that I 
have not, in the courſe of my argument, aſſumed any 
thing, and, have even almoſt entirely grounded my- 


ſelf on the obvious import of their own words and 
actions. 


But I can ſincerely aſſert, that if I ſhall have cauſe to 
find I have been wrong, I ſhall be far from ſorry. I 
ſhould be one of the laſt, who would wiſh to with- 
hold from the Catholics, any natural rights or privileges 
which the welfare of our government would allow to 
be extended to them. And I declare that if the wiſdom 
of the legiſlature ſhall think fit to grant any, or what- 
ever indulgencies to them, conſiſtently with the gene- 
ral good, I, as an individual, ſhall rejoice. 


*A PROTESTANT, 
Dublin, Fan. 10th. 1792. | 
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